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The Rhetorica of Philodemus; Translation and Commentary. 
By Harry M. Hubbell. (Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, XXIII [September, 1920], 
243-382.) New Haven, Conn.: Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences; also Yale University Press. 
Philodemus was apparently of much more importance in literary Rome 
than has been commonly supposed. The attack made on him by Cicero in 
the in Pisonem has been largely the basis for the common opinion, even 
though he was the subject of a much more favorable and doubtless more just 
comment in the de Finibtis. But with the development of some evidence of 
a close relation to and even influence upon Horace and the other writers of 
the Augustan group our interest in him has greatly increased. There is 
another reason why the Rhetorica are valuable as the author of the present 
volume points out. Philodemus was a disciple of Zeno the Epicurean. The 
Epicureans as a whole rejected rhetoric, and the Rhetorica were a defense of 
the author's (really Zeno's) opposing views. As such they represent a "dis- 
tinct literary movement among the Epicurean sect." For both these reasons 
they deserve more attention than they have received, and this new contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of them should have a ready welcome. 

The Rhetorica were complete in seven books and were discovered together 
with quite a number of treatises by the same author in la vUla di Pisone at 
Herculaneum in 1752. Unfortunately, as a result of the very great difficulty 
of unrolling the charred papyrus there are left to us only fragments. Sudhaus 
edited the most satisfactory text of these fragments that we have (Teubner, 
1892-96), and he justified his numerous conjectiures by est aliquid audendum; 
liber legi posse debet. The author of the present work says that "we have 
scarcely a single sentence that has remained entire." 

Progress with material in that condition is necessarily in the face of great 
obstacles, and we have here a much greater contribution than one might sup- 
pose from the heading "Translation and Commentary." The Introduction 
locates Philodemus in the world of philosophy, develops quite carefully his 
place in literature, and affords the best information available for the under- 
standing of the Rhetorica. To this is added an important bibliography. The 
translation is based on the Sudhaus edition, but the author has attempted to 
get order out of the confused arrangement of the fragments as they appear 
there, and with encouraging results. He has provided both a schematic 
arrangement of the content according to the divisions of Philodemus' work 
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and a table of the corresponding pages in the Sudhaus edition and in his trans- 
lation. He has grouped the fragments of each book of the Rhetorica into 
classes and has endeavored to reconstruct, partly from material available 
and partly from inference, an outline of the book. Besides these aids there 
are numerous footnotes which provide helpful suggestions and references. 
Such a piece of work involves untold doubts and difficulties, and the author 
speaks of having repeatedly changed his opinion on many points of inter- 
pretation, but the amoimt of progress that has been made is much the more 
surprising and merits hearty approval. 

There is a nineteen-page excursus in which the author deals with the 
controversy between the philosophers and the rhetoricians and especially 
with phases of the question whether rhetoric deserves to be called a r^xyv- 
He offers three "possible explanations" of the inconsistency between Aristotle's 
Rhetorica and Gryllus and follows with a brief discussion of the post-Aristotelian 
schools. This leads up to the question of the common sources of certain 
arguments in the Rhetorica of Philodemus, Cicero's de Oratore, QuintiUan's 
InstUtUio Oratoria, and Sextus Empiricus' "irpbi priTopwi." The author 
beUeves that Radermacher (in the preface to Sudhaus' Supplementum Philo- 
demi) has credited Critolaus with too large a part in the debate and shows that 
Cicero points to Charmadas as the source rather than to Critolaus. 

Victor Dwight Hill 
Ohio University 



The Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. Translated and explained by 
J. T. Sheppard. Cambridge: University Press, 1920. 205. 

Within a very few days after having accepted this book for review I 
received my copy of Classical Philology containing a three and one-half page 
review of it by a no less eminent man than Professor Paul Shorey. After 
that review and one by Gilbert Murray (in The Athenaeum) to add another 
seems worse than waste, so I venture to trouble the readers of the Journal 
with only a few general comments while recommending these more critical 
discussions. 

Professor Sheppard brings to the Oedipus an enthusiastic belief which 
nowhere seems to weaken. To him there are no parts of the play which need 
apology. To him there are no parts which "could possibly be said to flag." 
The choral odes are not "irrelevant" but a vital part of the whole tragic 
play. And even the much-criticized last scenes are not "harsh," "ruthless," 
nor "intolerable," but "beautiful" and "restrained," showing the hero at his 
"greatest in his greatest aflSiction" and that in him "nobility can triumph 
over pain." He applies throughout the work a rigid adherence to the rela- 
tion of the play to the audience both as to the "preconceived notions" with 
which an Athenian audience would have listened to every part and as to the 
psychology of their interpretations. There is an advantage in his having 



